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A very large number of the 
ablest minds in the counir\', 
if concerned at all with defense and for¬ 
eign policy, work for the Air I:orce s Rand 
( orporation, the Army s Operations Re¬ 
search Office at Johns Hopkins, or in the 
("lA. In some universities, the political 
s( icncc department has close personal and 
profe.ssional tics with such agencies. So, 
loo, within each of the Armed Services 
and the AEG there are exceptionally intel¬ 
ligent men whose full-time ]ob it is to find 
holes in any possibility of a test ban or 
other rapprochement with the Russians, 
liicv are in the business of manufacturin g 
c hjections . much as any militar\' clique in 
anv country* can manufactu re incidents, 
l ake, for example, the fantastk-idca, de- 

David Riesman, whose books include The Lonely 
Crowd and Individualisrn Recomidered, is cur¬ 
rently Hrnr\- Ford II Professor of the Social Sci¬ 
ences at Han-ard. ^^^c^:OBY h.-is stud¬ 

ied at Harvard and ('\ford. and has taucht 
social science bc)th at Il.irvard and Chicago. The 
present article, the authftrs write, “was prepared 
for 7 he Liberal Papers—z collection edited bv 
Marcus Raskin for a croup of Democratic Con- 
c'resvrnen—and v\as siimul.ited by our work in 
helping to found a new orcaniration, the Com¬ 
mittees of Correspondence, which hopes to enlist 
intellectuals in mol>ih;^it:g a radical and inven¬ 
tive response to the problem of war and its im¬ 
plications for American culture.” 


\clopcd in Edward Teller’s Livermore 
Laboratory', that deep holes might be dug 
in salt mine.s and bombs exploded therein 
without anybody’s noticing—a notion that 
is fantastic, not because the Russians 
couldn't do it, but because it would take a 
long time, require immense commotion of 
men and machines, and would therefore 
be ver> hard to keep secret, if not from us, 
then from the Russian people themselves. 
Moreover, there are numerous indications 
that the Soviet Union has little interest in 
testing small or “clean” nuclear weapons, 
and that many Soviet citiz^ have a bet¬ 
ter sense of the dangers of a spread of nu¬ 
clear weapons than is often found on the 
American side.* 

Once upon a time, the Navv in its own 
iiuere.st opposed reliance on massive re¬ 
taliation, and its experts were therefore 
free to explore the dangers of this doctrine. 
But then, faced with a declining strategic 
role, the Navy traded doctrine for budget 
—reaping a harvest in big carriers and 

• There is also a certain dislngenuousneti in 
the arguments of some American experti that 
emphasize Soviet cheating rather than their own 
fears that Los Alamos will be disbanded if icien- 
ti.sts and technicians cannot continue legitimate 
testing—these anxieties raise the possibility, never 
mentioned so far as we know in the press, that 
I he Americans mijht also cheat. 
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atomic submarines -and joined the Air 
Force in alliance against the remaining 
Army men (such as Generals Ridgway, 
Gavin, and Taylor) whose recurrent pro¬ 
tests have usually led to their leaving the 
intra-service battlefield altogether. Today, 
only a few a mateu rs, some university pro¬ 
fessors, and a small group of lilxrral Con¬ 
gressmen arc free to explore the risks of 
current military policy and the foreign 
policy to which it leads. 

T'he authors of this essay arc neither ex¬ 
perts on defense nor on foreign p>olicy. At 
the same time, we ha\e had sc'me experi¬ 
ence in seeing the experts make mistakes 
by virtue of their expertise. T his docs not 
mean that amateurs are necc.ssarily better 
than professionals; but until a serious ef¬ 
fort is mobilized for peace, amateurs will 
probably have to be relied upon for new 
ideas in the field of defense and foreign 
policy. 

A mo.vg the most important and intcrcst- 
, ing proWems of education is that of 
exploring the means by which people can 
learn to make a proper judgment of expert 
opinion. One way is to become expert in 
a particular field oneself. Another ap¬ 
proach is to gain some sense of the kind 
of perspective or style of perception that 
the experts use, as a basis for seeing w hat 
might be the possible limitations of their 
view in a given in.stance. Thus one can 
find experts pri\T to discussions concern¬ 
ing deterrence who talk alx)ut the Ameri¬ 
can ability to ‘‘accept,” let us say, ten or 
thirty million casualties—experts who are 
familiar with the post-^Vorld War II dis¬ 
aster studies but w ho fail to a^k what sort 
of backwoods reactionaries would take 
over whatever would be left of America if 
our major urban centers were destroyed 
in a nuclear (or biological or other mass) 
war. 

So, too, there are other men, intelli¬ 
gent enough to gra^p some of the inherent 
weaknesses in the strategy of deterrence, 
who have speculated about an automatic 
deterrent, protected from the possibility 


of human frailty on our side. One mccha- 
nbm that has been proposed for achieving 
this is a cobalt bomb, aimed at all coun¬ 
tries having nuclear power themselves and 
primed to go off without reference to a 
human chain of command the moment 
any nuclear weapon Is fired at us. The 
argument for such a scheme is that if a 
potential enemy thinL^ that w'e, as human 
beings, might decide for some reason or 
other not to hit back (despite the fact that 
we are equipped to do so) then our de¬ 
terrent, though still terrifying, loses its ab¬ 
solute value; therefore we mast try- to set 
up a system over which none of us has any 
control. This reasoning, logical as lar as 
it goes, typically leaves other variables out 
of account altogether—like the fact that 
becoming the prisoners of our ow n mecha¬ 
nisms would intensify the dangerous feel¬ 
ings of helple.ssness which the policy of 
deterrence bas already succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing. It would mean surrendering the 
hope that the human race can get control 
of the arms race—even though it has been 
argued that once the automatic cobalt 
lx>mb was known to exist, no one would 
tempt fate. 

One further point alxDut experts: they 
have fended of! outsiders, including many 
intelligent Congressmen, by establishing as 
a condition of entering the debate on 
armaments a knowicdg: of highly tech¬ 
nical matters (frequently “classified”) and 
the possession of a polished rationality o f 

the game-th eory sort. Many of the tradi- 

tional pacifist grou7>s can make no head¬ 
way in this situation—they arc regarded, 
if not as un-American, then as all heart 
and no head. There are, however, a few 
fortunate exceptions among the experts; 
for example, George Kennan, whose life 
shows that it Is possible to combine the 
knowledge of an expert with the sound 
.sense of the amateur and the broadly edu¬ 
cated human being. 

The situation in Great Britain is much 
healthier in these respects. Stimulated in 
part by George Kennan's BBC lectures 
of a few \ears ago, an active discussion 
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has been taking place in England of alter: 
natives to nuclear war , \Nith the pro- 
posafe ranging from iinilateral db'arma- 
ment to diplomatic maneuvers aimed at 
easing particular points of tension in the 
cold war, whether in China or in Ger¬ 
many. Last year, and again this year, 
many thousands of men and women 
marched from the Aldermaston atomic 
energy plant to London in a protest 
against the plans for nuclear wa r; a 
large fraction of the Labor party is op¬ 
posed to the policy of deterrence, and the 
C'onscr\’ative party also contains a signifi¬ 
cant number of political leaders who are 
capable of rising above natioi.alism. It is 
inconceivable, for instance, that the Brit¬ 
ish cqui\alcnt of Lyndon Johnson would 
respond to something like the spy plane 
incident by backing his blundering gov¬ 
ernment right or wrong. 

W HAT accounts for this dificrence be¬ 
tween Britain and America? The 
problem of dealing w ith experts the same 
in both countries, although in Britain— 
which is smaller and still partially aristo¬ 
cratic in nature—political leaders arc less 
cut ofT than ours are from inlellectuaLs, lit¬ 
erary’ men, and scientists. It may be that 
people feel safer in this country’ Ix-cause it 
b big and powerful and seemingly remote 
from the traditional areas of dapger. This 
is an irrational feeling in the modern world 
of deterrence, since our fearful power and 
our weapons themselves become a litzht- 
ning rod irniting attack ; nevertheless the 
feeling does seem to exist. A Gallup poll 
in J.iiuiary roughly mirrored the results 
of a poll taken by Samuel StoufTer a few' 
years ago: when people in a national 
cross-section arc cjiiestioned about their 
worries a large proportion of them men¬ 
tion health and family troubles, and an¬ 
other fraction money troubles, but only 
one in fourteen allude to the international 
situation.* Yet lialf the Gallup sample also 

• StoufTrr, Communion:. Cenformity and Civil 
Liberties (Doublcday, 1935). The Gallup poll is 
reported in Look. January 5, 1960. 


thought that there would be another war 
before too long - a w ar that, as the general 
texture of their aiLswers indicates, has very 
little reality for them. Mothers, for in¬ 
stance, said that they didn't want their 
sons to scr\c overseas—evidently still un¬ 
aware, despite the headlines, that in cfTcct 
there is no “overseas” in modem war. 

Another, and related difTcrence be¬ 
tween this countiy’ and Britain, is that on 
the whole Americans have not suffered 
much from recent histoiy’. Whatever suf¬ 
fering the Second ^Vorld War involved 
for a few was more than matched, for 
millions, by the fact that the war brought 
the great depression to an end. Besides, the 
war left a legacy of wild Kc>Tiesianism 
that continues in a new war economy to 
sustain prosperity; as Gerard Piel points 
out in the current is'^uc of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, it is the war econ¬ 
omy which during the last fifteen years 
has brought a full third of the population 
into relati\e affluence. 

There is still another difTercncc which 
Edward Shils has noted in his lx>ok, The 
Torment of Secrecy. The British, protect¬ 
ing their privacy better, fear spies, secrets, 
and invaders less than we do, and have 
never l>een as hssterical about Commu¬ 
nism. Even after the Klaus Fuchs case, 
they in effect decided that they would 
rather risk losing a few secrets to a few 
spies than turn the countiy’ upside down 
in the alleged hope of flushing all enemy 
agents out. One result Is that the ex-Com- 
munlsts in Britain are not nearly so eager 
to prove their virtue as the ex-Commu- 
nlsLs in this country’ — and it is perhaps 
the ex-Communlsts in this country who 
above all justify Silone’s remark that the 
nc.xt war would be fought between the 
Communists and the cx-Communists. 

But p<Thaps a deeper difference be¬ 
tween us and the British lies in the fact 
that American men seem constantly pur¬ 
sued by the fear of unmanlincss, and 
therefore feel the need to present them¬ 
selves as hard and realistic. This way of 
being realistic may have nothing to do 
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with rrality. Often, “realism’’ Incomes no 
more than the opposite of idealism, rca.son- 
ahlcness, or morality, ^^any men of an 
( Ider generation, having witnc-ssed the 
excesses to which sentimentality and self- 
righteousness can take us, and completely 
sure of their own morality and dedication, 
are sometimes unwitting heralds for what 
IS only a seemingly similar lealism in 
oihers, a pseudo-real ism that springs from 
Ctar alxiut n-.asculinitv . The British seem 
less obsessed than we are on this score. 
Nor do they have a proponent of tragic 
realism so brilliant as Reinhold Niebuhr. 
\\ hat produces the difTerence? What is 
the aim which in America has been dis¬ 
torted into a need to feel tough? 

O NF possibilty Ls that for those to whom 
being American means being a pio¬ 
neer— a trail-blazer and producer—the 
la(k of new frontiers creates a fear (felt 
within and reinforced from outside) that 
tfie coimtr\- Is going soft. Perhaps, having 
Cm aped the bombing and much of the suf¬ 
fering of the Second World War, many 
Americans have ne\er established their 
courage in their own eyes, and this mav 
be another reason why the fears of being 
“.soft on Communism’’ or just soft, are far 
stronger here than in Great Britain.* To 
rci ognize and admit the enormous dangers, 
that grow ever\- day the cold war con¬ 
tinues would feel like weakness to these 
people; it would seem but another step 
leading to a retreat from the heroic .stand 
again.st nature, a stand that makes sense 
when, in order to .surAi\e physically, man 
nnist fight, but wiiich now becomes? merely 
a “posture '— a tenn that Ls increasingly 
•^nd sv mptomatici illv coming into use in 
describing American policy (along with 
the somewhat analogous word, “posi¬ 
tion’'. This “posture*’ which so many 
people irwlst upon become, .self-destnic- 
ti\e in a world of fanta.stically rapid 
change, w here sun ival depends on flexi¬ 
bility and on willingne.ss to accept some 
Tcsponsibilitv for what is happening in the 
\\(uld .IS a w hole. 


Such people have been brought up to 
feel that worthwhile national action is to 
he defined mainly in terms of military or 
semi-militarv' attacks on obstacles, cither 
physical or human. They view' with horror 
their countrymen who, captured by the 
ideology’ of consumption, have none of the 
.spartan virtue.s, and in fact seem drones 
heralding the collapse of the state. A num¬ 
ber of these men are the American ana¬ 
logues of Tory' patricians (or in some 
ca.ses, would-be patricians) who since 
Theodore Roosevelt’s day have seen war 
and preparation for war as the condition 
of national health.t flaving no goals for 
.America in its own terms and (like most 
of iLs) more attuned to what they despise 
in their countrymen than to wh.at they 
hope for, they cannot help being preoccu¬ 
pied with the Communists as a possible 
barbarian threat (often failing to realize 
how necessary’ we in turn are in the So¬ 
viet Union as a model for emulation, fre¬ 
quently for our worst Victorian excesses). 
So much, in fact, do thc.se Americans de¬ 
pend on frightening their own country¬ 
men with the not entirely fanciful bogev- 
men of a Soviet take-over, and so much 
do they rely on generating and maintain¬ 
ing a mood of crisis, that w’e ourselves arc 


* Obviously, ur arc r^ot here proposing that 
ihc British lack problems of their own, including 
those in the area of masculinity and sex! But 
Brii^h society does provide people with a struc¬ 
ture against which to rebel and within which to 
define oneself, correspondingly, even some ex- 
('ommunists can feel at home a bit more readily 
there than in this countr>', without having to rush 
into a new dogmatism. However, by the same 
token, certain utopian possibilities in America, 
presented by abundance and the absence of class 
conflict, are Jess available in Britain. 

t Senator Kennedy was quite in the patrician ( 
tradition when he concluded a Senate speech, 
“.■\n Investment for Peace,’* of February 29, bv ' 
saying. “I urge that this Congress, before the 
f’lesident departs for the summit, demonstrate 
conclusively that we arc removing those doubts 
[al)out the missile gap and like weaponr\] and 
that we are prepared to pay the full cost neces- i 
sary to injure peace. I.rt us remember what Gib- i 
bon said of the Romans: 'They kept the peace— | 
hv a constant preparation for war; and by making j 
clear to their neighbors that they are as little dis- i 
posed to offer as to endure injury.’ ” 
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troul)ltd lot the title and themes of this 
pa|>er, too hurriedh read, add to the 
image of menace, when o ur own spirit, 
though no l ess critical, ]cK)b» fiinher and 
more hopefully alicad. It Ls c*nc of the 
manv ironies of the current situation that 
p>cople uho fear tfic nrLssile gap (a pres¬ 

ently unrealL^tic fear, as the V-? flights 
li ave helped to sfrow ' ai;d those like our¬ 
selves who fea r the ar ms r ace a s the 
qra\e-t danger }ia\e \i:lually cancelled 
rarli other out, thus creating a climate 
of middle complacem y and ^ringe hys¬ 
teria. 

rr^irr.sr contradictorN images of our 
X hardness and of our softness cannot 
help hut cloud the vision of tha'^c military 
men and political leaders who are charged 
with the national defense. Because they 
fear softness, they seek to maintain a cli¬ 
mate in which onlv hardness can thrive— 
so much so that perhaps a general is best 
able to mo\e toward peace, .‘^ince only a 
general is immune to accasations of soft¬ 
ness^ (■orrespondingb, many people w ho 
ha\ e difTerent goals in mind seek to hitch 
them to the defense star, with the result 
iliat something so magnanimous in con¬ 
ception ;is the Marshall Plan becomes 
froTTi the vers start a cold war weajron, 
and finds a goc>d deal of its legacy in prop¬ 
ping up or e\cn treating mihlarv regimes 
in places like Pakistan wliosc officials can 
perMiade us that tires are real, made-to- 
order anii-CarmmuriLsUi. 

(Obviously, it is not so hard to l)e anti- 
( airnmunisl if that is the way to build up 
one's rnilitarv faction in a .still emerging 

( nation. But ;is the co'd war continues, it 
betomes incr^.Lsingb difficult for decent 
.XmcricaTLS, humane enough to prefer 
peace to an egocentric national honor, to 
l>c outspokenlv and genuinely anii-(',om- 
inuiibi. Fcrr e xample, wc had verv mixed 
feelings alK)ut the idealistic and dedicated 
.Americans, some cd them our collc-igues, 
who l.Lst summer went to A'ienna and set 
up hop to opjrose the propaganda of the 
('ommunlst A’outli festival. AVe had rnis- 


gi\ings l)ccau>e it was impossible to es¬ 
cape the fact that. whatcNer their personal 
rnotiNcs, these students Ix'camc, in cfTcct, 
eml'^arics c»f our State Depaament and 
our national cold war line. 

.And the problem Ls equally grave for 
I he radical opposition. As Margaret Mead 
observed in an address l.Lst }ear, a sludeni 
in ihi.N (uiinm a generation ago who had 
I idical ideas had the advantage of licing 
p jVNcrhss: of l)eing on the side of a future 
which did not yet exist. Today, however, 
MKh a student may find that his panicular 
idea happens at the moment also to Ire 
pan of the C'.ommnnist pany line, in which 
ca.se he is not in alliance with a norr- 
existenl and therefore uncontaminated 
future, but with an extremely menacing, 
and totally unwelcome power. On the rc- 
\erse side, someone like Pasternak, or 
many >oung Polish writers who are ac¬ 
claimed in this counlrv', may feel ihcm- 
sclvcii l)elra\rd In their \ cry courage and 
vinuc. I'hus, as long as the cold war goes 
on, we lack an unc orrupted political de¬ 
bate. 

I'nder suih conditiorLs, it is not .sur¬ 
prising that so many people prefer to with¬ 
draw from the held altogether. Although 
they arc willing to countenance arms 
spending, a large numlrer of Americans 
t annul bung thern.’^eh es to contemplate 
the inic horror of war, and so they simpb 
go to .deep when they arc a-sked to “wake 
up ' to the dangers that face them. They 
have learned that the thing to do with 
anxietv whether bxsed on real danger or 
not , is to rid oneself of it through drink, 
drugs, (ir canned fantasies. 

d heie are other AmericarL*^, howr\fr, 
who^e anxiety and escape take more pro- 
diulive fonns. lake many of the So- 
\iel intelligentsia who hale the s\stcm l)ul 
feel p*werless to change it, ccaain Amer¬ 
ican < lite grovijx- have ch«isc*n llie road of 
“inner emigration,' retreating from sex ial 
n •'poriNihililies into, at Ix'.nI. a concern 
with their immediate surroundings, family, 
and fra uds, 'fhough such peojjlc are often 
aruu.sed l>v issues like education, urban 
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renewal, or mental health, they arc es¬ 
tranged from the system hecaa^c it seems 
to them nin for political motives in the 
narrowest rather than in the best sense. 
Unlike the ^r ap ist securit y seekers, they 
are not alien ated from themselves as 
human bein^, yet the fact that they re¬ 
main wiihout political purpose beyond 
their small civic circles limits their vision 
and hence their growth. It is for this 
reason that they may today be ready to 
give enthusiiistic support to a far-reaching 
idealistic political movement that will pro- 
\idc them with a way of reasserting their 
faith in democracy. 

Still others who arc intelligent enough 
to be concerned with the world have es¬ 
caped into cynicism, considering the sys¬ 
tem as cornipt and finding a sense of pur- 
po.’ie in exjx'rtise, c\ en if thLs means selling 
themselves to the highest bidder. Such 
people, amorally working for personal 
gain within the svstem, have in fact sup¬ 
ported many of its worst elements. But 
perhaps “support” Ls too strong a word, 
for one often finds in talking to them that 
they have a streak of buried idealism hid¬ 
den as much from theraselves as from 
others by this mask of cynicism. Whereas 
the hypocrisy of the Victorians consisted 
of concealing mean motives under noble 
rhetoric, our ow n hypocrisy often conceals 
a cankered decency beneath a cloak of 
Realpolitik, Sometimes the decency mani- 
fe.sts itself only with family and intimate 
relations, sometimes in the restlessness that 
underlies the purposive exterior, some¬ 
times merely in the aggressive defense that 
is put up by these people against any sug¬ 
gestion that their public and private selves 
need not always remain so completely at 
odds. 

W iiETHFR in foreign policy, or in per¬ 
sonal life, Americans appear today 
to sufTer from an inadequate formulation 
of their altemati\cs. It hius become ex¬ 
tremely common among the well-edu¬ 
cated to denounce “blind conformity” 
and “mass society,” often symbolized by 


such minor irritants as tail-fins, T\\ or 
gray-flannel suits. But the only alternatives 
many people see to the organization man 
is the nostalgic image of the cow boy or the 
rebellious artist; hard-shelled individual¬ 
ism and a iejection of human solidarity 
are mistaken as signs of strength and in¬ 
dependence. Even the Ixst students in our 
colleges tend to assume that they must 
eventually make their peace with “the 
s\'stem”—which they sec as even more 
monolithic than in fact it is — and they 
will then often become vicarious fellow- 
travelers of the Beats whose passive and 
almost entirely non-progressive defiance 
serves to publicize a private helplessness. 

Students in recent years have frequently 
said that helplessness Is realistic: “What 
can you do about nuclear war?” Search¬ 
ing for a guarantee that life never pro¬ 
vides, a guarantee not only that action will 
be efiective but that all its consequences 
will be good, such young people never get 
started and therefore never gain the realis¬ 
tic political experience ncccssarv' to make 
them less helpless. Again, there is a tend-* 
ency to jump to extreme alternatives: 
cither total control of the total weapons, 
or total inaction. 

The sit-in strikes in the South and their 
support in the North may be the first sign 
of a change in these attitudes, for they 
have shown how' much can be done even 
by relatively powerless and unorganized 
students, and perhaps the same kind of 
political activity will spread into other 
areas such as concern about South .\frica, 
about foreign policy in general, and about 
nuclear w ar. In fact, the speed with which 
things can change is an ever repeated les¬ 
son of history; and at the very moment 
when the system appears impregnable to 
the realist, it oftens turns out to be vulner¬ 
able to the quixotic. Of course, we are not 
saying that “where there's a will, there is 
alwax-s a way,” but we arc saying that 
c.’cryonc today has been over-sold on 
cultural and historical determinism—in 
which, incidentally, there may be self- 
serving elements, since determinism allows 
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iis publicly to accept the existing political 
stnicture whil^ we privately deplore con¬ 
formity, perhaps even showing by minor 
and irrelevant rel:)cHions like sexual prom¬ 
iscuity or wearing a beard that we are 
rebels at heart. 

I F WT see only two choices in our per¬ 
sonal behavior, such as conformity as 
against individualism, or adjustment as 
against neurotic loneliness, then it Is likely 
that a similar dichotomizing tendency will 
capture our pc>liiical life. Thu.s, the Amer¬ 
ican is asked to choose between democracy 
and communism, when in fact neither sys¬ 
tem is monolithic, and both have many 
things—literally things—in common, in 
contrast with llie less industrialized and 
bureauciatized parts of the world. .As al¬ 
ready implied, our relationship with Rus¬ 
sia is similar to that of a big brother who 
is obsessed with the fear that hLs little 
brother will overtake him, and this o^•er- 
concem keeps us, the older brother, from 
realizing our unique potentialities. In this 
case, the sibling rivalry runs both ways, 
for the Russians gear their system to 
show’ that they are as good or better than 
we in those areas we most prize—tech¬ 
nolog)’, sports, and education. Tlie tragedy 
L> not only that because of our obsession 
\ve are rejecting utopian possibilities and 
ignoring more pressing problems (at the 
lowest level the much greater threat of 
Red China ') but also that we are missing 
a chance to pro\ ide a better goal for So- 
\ iet growth. We may hope that the Rus¬ 
sians will get rich enough to be preoccu¬ 
pied by the pral)lem of national purpose 
which currently plagues us; and in the 
American-like desirc-s of the Soviet elite, 
wc find signs of this development. But 
j>erhaps if we were to sho v that our sys¬ 
tem can be mobilized to produce a better 
life, drawing its meaning from activity 
rather than from consumption per se or 
from national might, we would eventually 
.*shift the empha.’^is of Soviet emulation. 

In fairness it should be added that a 
surrender to apocalyptic alternatives is 


sometimes found on the more humane 
side of current American debates con¬ 
cerning deterrence. It would be surprising 
if this were not the case, for the dominant 
wavs of perceiving in a culture generally 
turn up, sometimes in a disguised form, in 
the ven* models of opposing such ways. 
ThiLS there are some pacifists, among the 
many different schools of pacifist thought, 
who see the present situation as demand¬ 
ing either preparation for total destruction 
or a complete cessation of all military 
measures through unilateral action. Wc 
belic\c that if the world survives these 
next critical years and becomes less un¬ 
civilized, we shall move away from the 
anarchy of nationalism, reducing arms to 
the level of police forces and handling as 
imaginatively as wc can the problem of 
coping with despotic governments—in 
part by the remarkable invention of 
Gandhian non-violent r esistance , a man¬ 
lier and far more difficult political weafX)n 
than trading blow* for blow. Naturally, it 
is hard to see how the transition from the 
fully armed nation-state to the fully dis¬ 
armed nation-state can lx: accomplished. 
It Ls easier to envisage a diplomatic give- 
and-take between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union that (without complete disarma¬ 
ment) would settle outstanding conflicts of 
interest in Europe and Asia—even though 
attempts at such a settlement would en¬ 
counter the oppo.sition of Adenauer and 
Ulbricht, Chiang and Mao, American 
Cold Warriors and their Stalinist opposite 
numlx^rs in Russia. Efforts at disarmament 
not coupled w ith diplomatic moves to settle 
the cold war will make Americans as un¬ 
easy as high-flying spy planes must make 
the Russian people, and hence may boom¬ 
erang. In our judgment, one must work 
simultaneously on both fronts, diplomacy 
and dLsarmament, keeping in mind the 
long-run pacifist goal of a world in which 
conflict is settled without weapons and 
war. 

What we wish to emphasize here, how¬ 
ever, is not the details of the various posi¬ 
tions, but rather the way in which the 
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American style of thinking has suffered 
from a tendency to oversimplify alterna¬ 
tives and to leap always to al)solute posi¬ 
tions. It is wrong to insist that one must 
choose l)etwecn conformity and individ¬ 
ualism, slavers- or freedom, absolute 
toughness or unilateral disarmament. Our 
need to plan distant as well as short-run 
goals, to work out the full implications 
of alternative actioas, is confused with 
simplistic .self-definitions, and thus we 
militate against graduated approaches. 
\\here the arms race Is concerned, a grad¬ 
uated approach would start with a defi¬ 
nition of the goal as disarmament and 
would continue with a step-by-step at¬ 
tempt to find ways of overcoming our 
fears on the one hand and Ru.s.sia’s dis¬ 
mast of inspectors on the other. A good 
illu.stration of the kind of imaginative plan 
that Is needed Is Leo Szilard s idea of an 
inspection game.* Recognizing the reality 
both of our fear of .secret Soviet opera¬ 
tions (and of the unreliability of anv gov¬ 
ernment s promise, including our own ) 
and theirs of foreigners poking around, 
Szilard would allow inspection in detail 
any time that either party suspected clan¬ 
destine atomic activity or decided that a 
tremor might not merely be an earth- 
rjuake. Howe-.er, if we turned out to be 
wrong we would have to pay the Soviets 
a huge indemnity and vice versa. The 
goal c)f such a game is greater tm.st 
through e.vperience rather than an idea 
of .‘ecurity through annaments which sug¬ 
gests cither a statuesque posture or a 
swaddled, unrealistic existence, perhaps 
lived underground in concrete .shelters. 

H ow does one begin the effort to 
change this pattern of thinking 
•ibout security through armament? Be- 
c au.se different people in the I’nitcd .States 
are at different stages of alertness and 
health i-'r flight and cynicism, the an.swcr 
will vary depending on which group in the 
jtopulation one addresses. 


• Bulletin o/ the Atomic Scientists, .April I%0 


hen a man is being over-manipulated 
to the point where his very existence has 
become unreal, he cannot be “made” hu¬ 
man by more and better manipulation 
from the “right” direction, by mere bom¬ 
bardment with pre.ssurcs ancl appeals. It 
is this very habit of ignoring the human 
qualities of men in order to get them to 
run smoothly that has caused much of our 
trouble. 

Manipulation “downward,” from the 
elites to the public, inevitably intensifies 
apathy and saps the strength of an alen 
public just when it is most needed. Thus— 
to return to an earlier point—by a propa¬ 
ganda campaign which picrsuadcd people 
to view the Marsh.all Plan as a semi- 
military stroke against Communism rather 
than as an idealistic and ultimately prac¬ 
tical acknowledgment of our new world 
responsibility, we increased the chances of 
a quick acceptance of the program at the 
expense of setting a pattern in which all 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries would carry the imprimatur of 
our particular sort of idealism. By rein¬ 
forcing the ideology of cageyness, we 
have been killing the very quality in our¬ 
selves which might save us from a moral 
disintegration that armaments can never 
arrest. 

However, while manipulation down¬ 
ward or sideways leads to dysfunctional 
precedents vshich narrow future alterna¬ 
tives, lobbying “upward” Is necessary 
and in the be.st traditions of keeping our 
leaders responsible. Today, as free citi¬ 
zens, we need energetically to influence the 
military, industrial, political, and educa¬ 
tional elite's into letting go of their invest¬ 
ments in the cold war and into working 
not only for a safer but for a better world. 

1 his might involve setting up programs 
for the economics of disarmament, as Sey¬ 
mour ^felman says in a study in prog¬ 
ram. For example, part of Raytheon 
might deployed into a government- 
supported project for the renewal of down¬ 
town Boston, thereby insuring the man¬ 
agers that the ce.ssation of arms stockpiling 
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will not leave them and their inda^lrics 
holdini^ the radio-active potato. Or, to 
take another example, proc^-ams might be 
developed for the retraining of ofTicers of 
S.\C and other agencies whose existence 
depends on the cold war. Some of these 
men can certainly be deployed into in¬ 
spection for dLsaimament; but in a less 
bellicose climate, they will not find jobs 
with defense contractors, nor even per¬ 
haps as hcadma«^lers of mililar) schools. 
Still, their organizational ability and their 
dedication should l)e useful. 

Many people do not take even the small 
opportunities to lobby for human interests, 
encouraging elements of idealism in even 
the most cynical, and tiicreby supporting 
the faction of peacemakers in \\’a.shington 
and perhaps indirecth in the Kremlin, 
t<»o. "The paradox that in an age when 
nmin feel so powerless a single irate letter 
(,in often ha\ e a totalb unanticipated 
impact. With an elite like ours that Ls both 
divided and confused, a “grass roots*’ 

< omplaint about a T\^ show or a (Congres¬ 
sional measure can, as often for worse as 
for better, show the fallacy of those who 
believe that there arc no channels left for 
efTectivc political aclirn. 

Y ft, if we get out of the immediate 
crisis, we shall still be faced with the 
underl)ing disorder in a society in which 
— partly as the result of its great pa.'^t 
achie\’ements—people feel there is plenty 
for all, but little joy in using the things we 
ha\ e made. In order to assuage the mana¬ 
gerial fears, often less than conscious, that 
the end of the cold war would bring us 
face to face with a prr;blem quite unlike 
that of 1945 (when the demand for con¬ 
sumer goods had not \ct been fulfilled), 
we need a program which would prenide 
alternatives both to .'^pending for defense 
anil spending for spending's sake. 

r(>r the Rihssians, a decrease in d<dense 
'‘pending means the beginning of telcvi- 
simi and toasters for all, and perhaps a 
slight loosening of despotic controls. For 
u^, mu( h more is inNolved, and more dif¬ 


ficult problems— those of “abundance for 
what?"* Indeed, no society has ever been 
in the American position before or any¬ 
where near it, and thus the dream of 
plenty until our-time has remained unsul¬ 
lied. We cannot look to the experience of 
other times and other countries for models 
for the .\mcrican future. Neither can we 
disco\er much rele\ant wisdom in earlier 
prophets of abundance. Wry few of these 
prophets foresaw the actual cornucopia of 
even so modestly efficient an industrial 
plant as ours (a plant which, if we were 
not so afraid of productivity or of con¬ 
trolling waste, would produce in a man¬ 
ner truly comparable to the myth of 
.\mcrican efficiency) .t For example, Ed¬ 
ward Bellamy's Looking Backward, which 
had an enormous impact on the Gilded 
Age, envisaged an industrial utopia whose 
amiable and genteel standard of living 
has long since Ixen attained throughout 
a large American middle-income belt— 
though the inner peace and spaciousness 
that was supposed to go along with this 
prosperity has scarcely b<’cn approached. 
Even the most devoted apostles of capi¬ 
talism in previous generations .seldom fore¬ 
saw that it would outrun their grandest 
hopes (though Schumpeter did gra^p this) 

- while enemies of capitalism like Karl 
Marx, who acknowledged its power to 
surpass all earlier lewis of production and 
consumption, nc\er predicted its chas¬ 
tened managerial form nor indeed its 
bounteous exploitalrllity. We are a gen¬ 
eration who, prepared for Paradise Lost, 
are afraid that if we enter Paradise Re¬ 
gained, we shall depri\c ourselves not 
merely of the incentive to produce but 
e\en of the incenti\ e to live. We therefore 
leslst such a predicament as a temptation 
of the de\il, and in the process fail even 
to take the neces’^arv' steps, first toward 

• VN> havr drawn in what follows on Rir^min, 
“.^bundanrr for What?” Bullet'n of the Atomic 
Scientist., Vol. XIV, No. 4 (1958), pagn 135- 
139. 

I 1 his myth remains unpuncturrd because most 
othrr rountrirs not only have fewrr rrsourcri, 
hut nrr e\rn Irsi efficient. 
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peace, and then toward improved social 
conditioas and better education and med- 
icaJ care. 

''c have been trained for a world of 
scarcity and we have developed an image 
of man under the psychology of scarcitv. 
Jhc maturation of .\mcrica and corre¬ 
spondingly of vorld civilization requires 
that we begin a program for abundance 
with a new view of man and his poten¬ 
tialities: neither the inherently weak and 
sinful puritan nor the self-indulgent con- 

a being wha^e nature 
IS fulfilled through work that trulv engages 
him, lioth because it drau-s upon'his crea¬ 
tive power and because it give« him the 
^sponsibility for helping to decide the 
form and use of what he makes. In this 
svay we would be able to consider human 
(cstnictivcness as the manifestation of a 
thwarted need to create and to initiate-a 
need thvvancd by inadequate education 
and opportunity (as Paul Goodman has 
pointed out .so forcefully in the pages of 
this magazine). In Man for Himself and 
later wntings, Erich Fromm argues that 
rnan does not live merely for the release 
of tensions (as Freud’s writings often sug- 
gest), but that when this is all society asks 
of him, his pa.ssivc-rcceptive orieniation 
to life can fill him with a nagging sclf- 
doubt--which may in turn l>c exploited 
in the fanta.sies of omnipotence that viru- 
lent nationali5m demands. 

Such an orientation Ls not basically al¬ 
tered when our educational system—urged 

on by such men as .Admir.il Rickover— 
begins to exchange a progressivism that 
has never been given a proper chance for 
a climate of rigor based not on the in¬ 
tractable tasks set lioth by knowledge and 
b> life, l)ut by a need to keep up with the 
Russians. One of the most profound les- 
a child learns in school is how he b 
to feel about his later life-work, and if he 
w taugdit to approach the idea of work 
only with a .^asc of duty, competitiveness, 
and fear of failure, he will never develop 
the capacity to impose meaning on what¬ 
ever tasks he conn’s to undertake.* 


T ihe problems, political and technical 
of reorganizing work along lines we 
can now only dimly envisage, are so enor¬ 
mous as to lie almost inhibiting. If one 
ponders on these matters, one finck one¬ 
self facing into a new frontier that is 
neither phvsically nor politically simple 
tiut that requires as much rRcourcefulne.s.s 
and tenacity as the older frontiers did. For 
cxarnple, one might consider the changeif 
invo ved if every job in .•\mcrica were re¬ 
analyzed, not with an eye only to its effi¬ 
ciency in terms of traditional output, but 
in terms of its long-run effect on the 
wtirker his family, his friends, and his 
ixilitic^ fife. We now assume that produc¬ 
tion will go on as usual, and that humane 
progrc.ss demands only ancillary adjust¬ 
ments, fringe liencfits, which repair .some 
of the ravages of work, on the one hand 
by making the work place less phvsically 
exhausting and despotic, and on the other 
by trying to shore up the leisure life of 
the worker wnh a variety of welfare meas- 
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urcs. It is cIiITruIi to change this pattern, 
even if inanagcincnt is billing to initiate 
the attempt, lalwin L.md has found that 
workers in his I'olaroid factory are not 
eager to lea\c the assembly line, to 
whose routines they ha\e become accus¬ 
tomed, for an unspec ified job in a labora- 
lor\'. They doubt their abiht\ to eo[)e with 
a larger untried situation, just as sonre 
students prefer rigid routines, which give 
them the assurance they arc learning 
something, to less predictable programs of 
.‘^elf-directed study. In Dr. Land s experi¬ 
ence, worker's, like students, need support 
and encouragement to attempt new lasks. 

.\nother example of inertia is provided 
by Professor Thris .\igyris of the Yale 
Department of Industrial Administration. 
The jiresident of a small corporation, 
Argyris reports, decided that all foremen 
should determine their own rates of re¬ 
imbursement. One day he announced iliat 
there was a pavroll C)f so many dollar > to 
which he would add an annual im rernent, 
and that the workers should divide it 
among thernselvCN ins .'seemed equitable to 
them. At first, they jumped at the chain e, 
but not long after they lu^ked to be re¬ 
lieved of the responsibility. 'Phe president, 
however, did not give up. It took him 
.seven years to create a work milieu in 
which the foiemcn could develop respect 
for themselves and one another. In the 
coul^e of making his innovations, the pres¬ 
ident di.^^covered how deep were the feel¬ 
ings of alienation, of scpar'atcne.‘is, and 
how low vv.'is the sense of self-esteem 
among the foremen. He found also that 
these feelings could not be changed by 
propaganda, th,it siu h persua.Mon merely 
increased self-hate and alienation. 1 he 
fciremen preferred pateniarL'‘m until they 
had developed a confidence in thcm.selves 
b:L‘=;ed on an alter(*d w(>rk situation in 
which thev made dec e-ions about <tylr and 
metliods of production. .\nd the pre'-^ide rit 
was secure enough rn^t to feel tliat h.c had 
to hang on to tr.tditional prerogat.ve^: .is 
the worker's toc-k ov-t more activities, he 
was freed for new ernes. 


riiL.N .11 di.v u.ssion v\c have stre.ssc cl 
^ hopeful illu.st rat ions like tluvsc as 
models for social change, we have .some¬ 
times found them (juickly dlsmi.vNed by 
people brought up in the sliadow c>f Marx¬ 
ism. Such pet ►pie believe that the coming 
of abundaiu e does lu -t change the vested 
iiitercsLs. and that pt-lilical commitments 
will continue to lellcct economic advan- 
t.agc.* d'hey look to v\hat Ls left of the 
American disinherited as the potential ca¬ 
dre to displace tlic jiovmt elite, ,and they .sec 
hostility rather than li<»}>e as the priiic ipal 
lever t^f p»»lilical change; thcreft'ie, they 
do ru't e'. c ii trv to move nu n b\ rational 
apju als. One might a^k vnIic iIkt tluw arc 
in fact good Marxist.*- However, (tne need 
rK>t be entirelv theoutaal: recent student 
rallie.s fc.r ?Negro lights and for disarma- 
rnent suggest that, among the vourig .at 
le.i'-t, it is n<>t tlie underpriv ilc gcal vsho are 
most condi'iiecl about justice and about 
the future. I.veii the h.mgtAeis cd scarcity 
j^s\( bolo'gv for example, the prevalent 
notion that, even if ilicre should be 
e nough of the good thina^s of life for all, 
the re v\ould ahvavs remain a short .supply 
of siaius do not alter the f.u I that those 
v\ho worrv* least about li.iving <*nong]i 
; including enough status ) fiecjuer'idy .’-lujw 
the clearest sense of responsibility. 

As higher education expands and ;l*- 
bluc-collar v\ork gives way to VNhitc<ollar 
work, the oft( n dc nigrated bourgeois ideal¬ 
ist, tlie {)ilot fiNh of the Marxian theorv* of 
revoliiti(>n, becomes a member of a ci.rss 
quite as large in number .a.s the factory 
worker-, dliis group Ls only residually a 

• 1 hrre is no qu- stion tb.it th^rc arr v< strd 
int'r»*sis in .ni rn.iim nts and .itjalnst r.aJiral in¬ 
novation in ixMilv ail oor incluslriis. Hov^rxer, 
dillcr fr»>in j)«ih.q>s .any otb« r juoplr 
in that all afc • pt a t l.i.ssl-ss ic!t'c*l«'.'y I ho wrap- 
cjns niakrrs in .\iin.rira .»rc not r\;l plotters, vsho 
cvnitally !. !.«• the risks f'-r the c.iin Rather, ihev 
c>ft( n cc»n<iicicr ihcr.iselvi s “re.ilisiic id- alists’* and 
are oxj.dly rn* n < f vood xxill. \shc»v»- rti.nornic .id- 
x antacre Ti..d»s it »• :0;, r f"r tlK m to ralion.ili/r 
bv puttiii'j fall bl.irne the Rucsi.jt.s .ind b\ 
p.i!.ici:i»e the h.frors c-f C'* •:nn»un;’-TFi in * ffert. 
lliev v%.int the d« b.Ttr to r» in.«in j><'l »ri/i d arid 
thr piuj:' :j' nts of pa< iti'^rn to t rn r !i no js ' d ! 
b.alls. 
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“chubs'’ in tlir ir.ulitinn.il <( jim , f(.i a I.h Is 
any sense of identity of inti ioi .md an\ 
large resenoir nf Irtired (,r d s,ilidurit\. 
L nlike the w< !I-'.n-t!f) (»f oili« r times, it Is 
not support< d l»\ -( r\ant- indeetl, its l.ick 
of tli(' h.ihif of (( min.uul nne of its pns- 
t ni politii .d \Ne.iknesx( )ii the wliole. its 
meinlH [<, « hiklrc ri nt tie iiuliisti i.d revo¬ 
lution, lia\«- thought th.it .m\ iiure.L'-c in 
ptndiii ti\ it\ aiil<‘matii .iIK s{.«Ih pmensv-; 
hut tod.iv this Ik!^ l'«<.ome a t.irnished he- 
li<‘f. .irul little as vet c\i>ts to t.iki* it> pl.iee. 

1 he ‘ answer ’ far uhiih rnan\ radii a!> 
look i> the highh unlikelv f)ro'^pei t of 
aiu'ther dipressiom Hut auodier de[)i(s- 
''ic'ii would at till \er\ [>e>t hiing us an¬ 
other New De.il, aiul the New Deal was 
ru.t good enough in it> da\. !< t .iloui* in 
our ei.t of potential ahundaiue. In .mv 
I .t>e, as w<‘ h.i\e s.iid, the tho at of war 
would seem to he i .ita^io tphiv < rtough to 
.•.rou<e r.idu .d ('mmifuirni t. a ulo[>!an 
future. 

our .irgument: m.m\ 
Ann rii .no think that the on!\ , hanee> 
needed in (.ui national hh .ire min.ir onr>. 
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tlic uKer of the lold war whuh e\pr»ses 
the failuri- of .i >t\K of hfe. d Innigh the 
immedi.iti’ p<*rd dern.uui'' the h< ginning 
of dixirmarnent .xs the first towartl 

ending the cold war, in doing this, wi' onlv 
p.iteh a svm[)tom. Dis.irmameut i> not the 
end of therapy, and true peace i.> not 
merely tlie ahsenec of war hut a state in 
which the qucdity (>{ existence heeonies 
humane and generous r.ither th.m de- 
striictivc. 

dhe analogy goes further. Just .is no 
therapist can cure anyone hut merelv [)io- 
vidcs the support for another's steps to¬ 
ward heallJi, so our leadershi[) cannot 
manipulate u.s iir.o utopia. In rirder for 
^ ns to h\c With our a!)uud.tn(e there mu'^t 




he gn aler p.ulii ip.iiiou in the poHtii .d hie 
of the I mied St.ites .ind of the wixld. I he 
tr.iditioii.d Ameiicau ideologv whuli is 
(oiuerned ouK with equality of ei onomit 
and piditii.il opp<atuniiy and f.’-icdoni 
from lontrol in otiui words wit.h tlu- 
major [)rohI(\nis (d sianitv .iImik nnoi 
ie-:idjust to f.u e the pi< hli nis tli.tt h.ivt 
siiddenlv hi iiaue vi'^ihle hei aioe of .daiii- 
darite: l.i< k of p.u lii ipatiori in life and 
I.ti k (d opp<j!l■ mil\ .uid ediu alion for ^-‘If- 
e\[)res^ion. ( )ui e tlieNC prohh lus can l:e 
laied, .1 peopli- of [)ient\ m.i\ he .tljr l<» 
use its p.Avt r for .helpu.- nila r pc, p!,- n.. 
w.ud ( (onoiuK | ro-[)eni\ as .m iu- 
ti.il ste[) low.ud fiiriher dillu nil a!l< n .: 
lives . 

\\ hen v\e c.in (>veri<»ine oui eiuh.u- 
ia.-Muent .it heaig - fr juklv idealist., i: 
<»ur ailnais, we will no I(,pgc: hesl.ivi' 
a.ii ideoing\ tli.it dim.iru!^ ih«- Kiui.uu.d 
iie.itiou ol pa iid.-nei iK a-. .i f( ; 

prodiK tiou .md i » rinuued ‘ pn. qu lin. / 
»in idei'log* v\ lih h lead^ lie Auieriv.ii: 
P« opir to d,,u[)t ll.c- p,.-si[,il,tv (4 :uo 
'Tovsih [)(‘\( !ul I''iiil*'1! a hie '^nrvival. 
leiting the n, i ( im.igiuation 

must f'uiis on (.tiur fr-iitici^. work .ti 
htiugiiig more [xople ini'' pai lu ipat <'ti 
hv forming maiiv small gomp', \\\ d',,in- 
tr.ili/ing iiulustiv, hv i re.itmg hen* r 

means f. ir i outinued ediu ation ri'g iu<n Iv 
for ( hildren hut for .idulls throughout iile. 
lo he sure, none (d the [irohlems lA si.u 
( itv Ii.Ls heeii dealt with in .i wIioHv sati- 
f.u torv w.iv: not all .\merii .ins ate af- 
lluenf, rii.mv arc destitute', and mariv i f 
tii.e tr.iditional isMies of wclf.ire and <eH i.il 
jiistiie markedly, of couixg the rave is. 
sue remain c.xigeiit. Hut a move ruent ed 
rem wal dedii aled only to the se issues is 
not loiueivahle. We .shall move faster on 
these older froiil.s if thev. d*) not iisuip all 
our attention and if wc laii invent an 
Anierii ail future" v\hivh is e\i iiiiig, .uiive, 
and responsible, fiiit neither murdenms 
nor im|x*ri.ilisti( . It is fe.r this ih.it politi¬ 
cal [)r()gr.uns ari" nee’ded whiih tr.ms*end 
the lie tail^ e^f the* [)iesrnt. • 


















